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PREFACE. 

Strange to say, nearly all Japanese coviitry l<Jks 
who come to visit Tokyo are invarably seen, 
wearing red blankets which hang down over their 
shoulders, and they wonder at the sights ^nd 
delights of the ever-interesting Capital. Hence, the 
nickname, " Red Blanket," is applied to a country 
gendeman, peasant, rustic, or bucolic pleasure 
seeker. It must not be supposed that Japanese 
gentlemen, going abroad, are not likely to expose 
themselves as " Red Blankets " in the eyes of the 
Western people. How many men of rank, art, 
science, and letters in Japan have already crossed 
the sea and brought back with them honors as well 
as dishonors ! How many accidents and incidents, 
joyful or shameful, did they leave behirfd as 
tbotprints in the sand of time ! How often have 
their quips and pranks have made the sad old 
world laugh I 

Here are some of those tales gathered in by the 
pen of Harunoya and translated by the undersigned, 
in the hope that at least one into whose hands this 



little book may fall will not allow himself to be 
subjected, while sojoorning in Europe and America, 
to the sneers and jeers of those with whom he comes 
into contact. 

Dr. HuMOUB, 

, ^rdkyp, Dec. i8, 1901. 
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" Our humour is our life ; both grow in one ; 
Take humour from us and our life is done.' 



" The gravest beast is an ass ; 
The gravest b3ast is an owl ; 
The gravest beast is an oyster ; 
And the gravest man is a fool." 

•* One inch of joy surmounts of grief a span, 
Because to laugh is proper to the man." 



RED AS A BOILED CUHLE-FISH. 

'* A little learning is a dangerous thing'.'' 

The late Mr. H — , an old gentleman of the 
Province of Fukuoka is said to have had a most 
disgraceful experience at one of the Hamburg hotels 
in Germany. He was there because of a special 
investigation in the line of the agricultural develop- 
ment in Europe, where he had been traveling with 
his interpreter. 

Having been shown to the bath-room, he thought 
it not necessary to be accompanied by his interpreter, 
and entered it alone, when he found the bath-tub 
already half filled with boiling water. Quickly 
undressing himself, the old gentleman dipped his 
hand in the water. " Oh," exclaimed he, leaping 
back, "how hot it is 1" "Upon my word," said the 
simple-hearted gentleman to himself, as' if to sum- 
mon up his courage,' " never did I dream of such 
an unbearable hot-bath; yet, '^according to the 
Japanese proverb, * naranu kannin surugia karinin' — 
(to endure what is unendurable is the true enduring.) 
Indeed,' I must submit myself to it like a man." 
And the next moment, the old man plunged into 
the boiling water in which he remained patiently 



for a minute or two. He could not suffer any 
longer. Up he jumped, and got out of the tub. 
All over his body, hmbs and face were covered 
with steam and perspiration and he looked as red 
as a boiled cuttle-fish. 

The air inside the room was intensely hot 
There stood in the comer a burning stove to heat 
the room, as it was during the cold season of the 
year. Looking at the stove, the old man conceived 
an idea that the hot water in the bath-tub was 
heated by the ^e in it Thereupon, he gave a 
push to the electric bell. The boy came in. 
Pointing to the stove, the old man said in Japanese, 
"peke peke/' by which he meant to say that no 
more fire was wanted to boU the hot-water in the 
tub. As he waved his hands irregularly, while 
repeating *' peke peke/' the boy misunderstood htm, 
and put more fipesh coal in the stove. He became 
irritated and cried out, " S5ja nai 1 s6ja nai \ Atsui- 
kara achi-e yare." These Japanese wcmls> together 
with his excitable gestures made the stupid boy again 
&il to catch his meaning, and shoveling in more 
coal, he added to the raging fire in the stove and 
lefit die xooni. 

By and by, the stov« grew redder and redder. 
The air was suffocating and the poor old man 
was almost fainting. Then, a fire-man employed 



by the hotel caught sight of black smoke gushing 
out of the chimney ; and rushing in, encountered 
the red-faced old man, who, dressing himself im- 
properly, ran into the dining room. It was simply 
shameful, for he had lost himself on his way to 
his own apartment 1 Being much scolded by the 
proprietress, the red face of Mr. H — turned to 
the bluest of " blue." ' 



Jones had been quite ill. One day the doctor 
called and found him in a bath-tub. 

•*Why, man, are you crazy? You must be 
anxious to die." 

** No, I am not," protested poor Jones ; ** but 
didn't you say that your last medicine was to 
be taken in water?" 



PAIR OF GLOVES. 

'* It is never too late to learn.'* 

Among the Japanese gentlemen who have gone 
abroad, there are none who can contribute ludicrous 
stories better than Mr. H — . One may change 
skies and climate, but not his habits. Mr. H — 
had never lost his habits as an old-fashioned farmer. 
While calling upon men of eminence in England 
and France, he used to cany with him a Japanese 
pipe and tobacco-pouch ^hich he had brought over 
from home. As his conversation, through his inter- 
preter, advanced from one topic to the other, he 
usually took out his tiny pipe and filled it up with 
Japanese tobacco, which, as you know, is cut finer 
than the finest of hair. A pufF or two, and no- 
more In case of refilling it, he would first put 
his fingers and thumb in the pouch to prepare a 
new tobacco ball ready to use, when he would blow 
the old one out of the pipe, letting it fall on the 
palm of his left hand. The old ball would still 
emit smoke. To save his hand from being burnt, 
he had to turn the smoking ball again and again, 
till his newly filled tobacco ball caught fire from 
the old one, the latter being placed on the top of 
the former. This is the way Japanese farmers and 



working men smoke, and it is nothing new to them. 
Nevertheless, to the Occidental people it is some- 
thing quite novel. ^^ So, when Mr. H smoked 
in the presence of any European folks, he was 
watched by them, and many questions were put to 
him. Naturally, his interpreter was ashamed of 
explaining it. To serve himself with the soothing 

weeds, Mr. H had never worn a pair of 

gloves even in a place of formality where they 
were indispensable. At one time, he said to his 
interpreter whose frequent advice was not very 
pleasing : " Gloves are made to keep hands warm. 
It is out of common sense to put them on in 
warm weather." " Then," . responded the inter- 
preter*, " please tell me if you have ever put on 
the ' kamishimo ' " ? " Oh, yes," answered the 
old gentleman, straightening up a little, " I have 
worn them many a time. }^ Why do you ask ? " 
"Well, sir," said the interpreter, "I should like 
to know if you had a folding-fan on that occasion. 
If I mistake not, according to a rule of Japanese 
etiquette, one should carry a folding-fan when he 
goes to a certain ceremonial party, no matter how 
cold the weather is. The * kamishimo ' is never 
complete without a fan. So it is with a pair of 
gloves; when you wear a swallow-tail, gloves must 
go with it. You can not part one from the 



other even in summer-time. It is not question 
of the weather. It is a question of Etiquette." 
" Etiquette "? said the old gentleman very much 
astonished. " I see now. I have to obey to the 
rules of etiquette, then. I shall wear my gloves, 
as I do not wish to be taken as a vulgar fellow 
or hay-seed. Yes, you are quite right." Now, 
the old man understood European etiquette, and 
understood it too much, for after that, he wore 
bis gloves nearly all the time when they were 
not needed at all. 



HAND AND GLOVE. 

A dyer in a court of jc^stice, being ordered to hold up 
his hand, that was all black ; «* Take off your glove," said 
the judge. ♦* Put on your spectacles, my lord,** answered 
the dyer. 



ELECTION DAY. 

** A good runner is never caught." 

The ex-President of the Sapporo Agricultural 
College was once at the University of Michigan, 
IVIich., U. S. A., and haj^ened to witness the most 
excitable day in American politics. It comes round 
every four years — the day of the Presidential 
Election 1 Up there at Ann Arbour, like in other 
parts in the Republic, the whole town seemed 
aroused from a peaceful slumber. The streets were 
crowded with people. As he went down town on 
business, he saw here and there Republicans and 
Democrats, seeking after voters for their candidates. 
Approaching the Japanese student, a Republican 
tried to hand over a ticket, but the Japanese had no 
right to vote. " Sir," said the man politely but ear- 
nestly, " vote for the Republican candidate." The 
student passed on. "Sir," said a Democrat im- 
ploringly who was also at his heel, " won't you vote 
for our Democratic candidate ? " The manner in 
which those political rivals handed over the tickets 
to passers-by would have reminded one of the 
Japanese way to distribute hand-bills on big sale's 
days. Who would have caught him by arm on the 
street but a vote-soliciter ? " What do you want", 
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sir?" asked the student startlingly. "Vote for 
our candidate," cried oat the man, apparently over- 
excited, losing his judgment to distingui;3h a 
foreigner from an American citizen. " But," replied 
the student, "I have no right to do so." " Tut-tut 1" 
cried out the man, " we don't want your *but* ; we 
want your vote." " Let me alone. I have some 
important business in town." " Beg your pardon, 
there is no more important business in the whole 
United States to-day than that of the Presidental 
Election." The man was so fervid and so earnest 
that the student did not know what to do, bat to 
run off as fast as he could. 



N 



Some statesmen are self-made, 
the majority of the politicians 
are machine made. 



HOW A COUNT BLUSHED I 

^* The man that blushes is not quite a brute." 

At Lyons, France, Marquis S became 

popular as a " regular Frenchman " among his 
countrymen. He was, too, the biggest fool among 
them in the " Paradise of Fools." It happened that 

the late Count G , visiting Lyons on his way 

around the world, formed an intimate relation with 
a French lady whom the Marquis had known well. 
One day, the Marquis told her that the Count 
was a State Minister in the Mikado's Empire, and 
that if she wished to marry him, she should show 
her sincere love in the presence of other Japanese 

by saying Here the Marquis wrote down 

a Japanese sentence spelled in French, so that she 
could say it plainly. From his explanation, she 
understood that it meant : " Dear Count, will I 
offend you, if I kiss you ? " She had waited for 
a chance to say it, thinking that it would please 
him. The chance came at last. With the sweetest 
smile and pouching her rosy lips, she said, ^' anata 
k namero." All who heard it laughed them- 
selves to death. You can imagine how the Count 
blushed I 
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CROWING LIKE A COCK. 

*' Believe that you have it, and you tave it** 

There was a restaurant in Lyons, France. It 
iras known as the Chrysanthemum Restaurant 
among the Japanese in that city. The daughter 
of the house was a charming girl, and her 
name meant Chrysanthemum. On this account, 
tlie Japanese named it the Chrysanthemum Rest* 
aurant which became very popular among them. 
Tlie young lady afterwards married the Japanese 
Consul in the city, and the Chrysanthemum 
Restaurant was closed. While it was gcing on, 

there came Mr. H , a silk merchant of Gunma 

Prefecture, to dine alone. He could not under- 
stand French, but believing that he could manage 
himself without the aid o^ an interpreter, he sat 
at the table. Being asked what wished to have, 
he made ge^iture to make the waiter understand 
what he wanted was chicken, but he failed to 
comprehend i^ " Beef-steak ? " asked the waiter. 
He shook his head. '^ Stew ? " Again he shook 
his head. He then crowed like a cock. The 
waiter could not help laughing, but he understood 
Iiim all right. Presently, fried chicken was brought 
to him. Next time, Mr. H came in again 
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by himself. He wished to have some eggs, but 
the waiter was unable to make out the meaning 

of the words he spoke. Thereupon, Mr. H 

struck his own hip several times, and with his 
fingers he niutde an egg-like shape, which was 
understood by the waiter. And at once, he was 
served with boiled eggs. 



A man no sooner gets old 
enough to have learned how 
to talk than he also learns 
the value of not talking; at all. 
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I WANT MORE. 

''The more fools, the more fan." 

Here is another story which took place in the 
same restaurant mentioned in the last chapter. The 

contributor of it is the late Mr. N , one of 

the directors of the Yokohama Doshin Kaisha. 
While sitting at the table, and helping himself to 

beef-steak, Mr. N grew covetous of another 

kind of dish; but as he did not know how to 
order it, he looked around, in order to point out 
to the waiter what kind of a dish he desired to 
have next. Lucky enough, he found a Frenchman, 
sitting not hi from his table helping himself to 
a certain dish, the look of which " made his mouth 
water." Immediately, pointing to it, he said, " areo 
areo," — (bring that, bring that.) " Encore ? " asked 
the waiter, expecting his "yes" or "no." Not- 
withstanding, Mr. N took it for granted that 

it was the name of the dish, and nodding his 
head he said, " Encore." 

After a few minutes, another steak was brought* 
Imagine how disappointed he was with it. Never- 
theless, finishing it, he said once more, " Encore." 
For the third time steak was brought. He went 
away in desperation. He then told his Japanese 
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friend all about the trouble he had experienced at 
the Chrysanthemum Restaurant, to which, he said, 
he should never go again in his life. Laughing in 
his sleeve, his friend asked him," — " Do you know 
what is meant by * Encore ' ? " " Certainly I do," 

answered Mr. N , solemnly, "that is the 

name, of a most delicious dish." "You are mis- 
taken," said his friend, 'Encore' means 'more.' 
The . waiter was perfectly right when he broughf 
more steaks to you, because you said to him 

' Encore.' " Hearing all this, Mr. N rubbed 

down his hair with a sense of shame, and said 
modestly : " If all you say is true, why didn't yoi] 
tell me before ? " 



An ill-paid clergyman called upon his 
deacon for an increase of salary. ** Salary," 
said the deacon, *«I thought you worked 
for souls." '*So I do," said the minister, 
«* but I can't eat souls." 
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A FOOL. 

** Who spits against the wind, spits 
in his own feuse." 

In Berlin, Germany, there was a boarding house, 
bearing upon it the nickname " Nippon Baba" — 
( Japan Old Maid.) Nearly all Japanese students 
in Berlin used to board there; hence came the 
nickname. The landlady, charmed . by the sound 
of the Japanese language, seemed to" be inclined 

to learn a littie of Japanese and asked Mr. K , 

one of her boarders, how to say in Japanese: 
" How nice you are I " Mr. K taught her 

m 

to say, "omaewa bakayaro," which means "you 
are a foolish fellow." The landlady took it as 
truely meaning, *• how nice you are 1 " And, in 
order to please Japanese students, she was accus- 
tomed to say it whenever she had an opportunity. 
Upon hearing these insulting words iirom her, some 
Japanese considered that the old maid was beast- 
ly offensive, while others took her as crazy. On 
the contrary, she was wondering if all Japanese did 
not care for compliments to be paid by others. 
But she was much shocked when she had learned 
the real meaning of "omaewa bakayaro." Now 
the time for revenge had come. In the presence 
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of many Japanese, she said loudly to Mr. K : 

"Aiiatakoso hontono omaiwa baka-yaro." — (You 
are really a foolish fellow.) All hearers burst, into 
laughter. 



Young gentleman (his first appearance at a ball, 
to his elderly friend) — What am I to talk to my 
partner about? 

Friend — Her beauty* 

Young gentleman — But if she does not happen 
to be beautiful? 

Friend — No matter, she will take your word 
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EXTRAVAGANCE. 

** Conduct is a mirror in which every one 
shows his image-^-^aethe. 

In France, oysters are regarded as delicious as 
the swallow's nest is by the Chinese. And, they 
cost a great deal — a dozen of them K 3.00 to 
K 3.50 in the first class restaurants. The late 
Mr. Saburo Komyoji was in Paris ; and he went, 
one day, to a fashionable Caf6. The first thing 
he ordered was 3 dozens of oysters, which, when 
brought by a waiter, he did not eat, except a certain 
small portion taken out of each oyster, alllowing 
the rest to remain untouched. Then he drank a 
bottle of champagne, and nothing more. After he 
had gone, waiters spoke highly of his gentlemanly 
way of spending money. His rival was Marquis 
Saionji, both leading a life of extravagance in that 
gay city. 



There Is not much diflbrence 
between careless extravagance 
and a hole in the pocket. 
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LATE HR. HOSHI'S BLOW. 

** Quaxrels would never last long, if the fault 
was on one side only."— Rochefoucauld. 

A little over a quater of a century has elapsed, 
since the late Mr. Toru Hoshi was wanderling 
about in Berlin. One evening, accompanied by 
a few of his Japanese friends, Mr. Hoshi went to 
a certain coffee-shop, where they sat around a table, 
their friendly conversation going round and round. 
Near them there sat an Austrian noble with a pretty 
girl, chatting together. By and by, their conver- 
sation tamed upon the Japanese party. The 
language they used was German which run in sub- 
stance : " What dark-complexioiied fellows they are I 
Are they Hindoos? - No, I think th.ey are Africans. 
If not, they are Chinamen. Is it not strange tliat 
none of them wear pig-tails ? j^ Why, no 1 they 
are Japs. Yes, they are. Look at that short, fe 
fellow. He looks like a bear, doesn't he ? " To 
Mr. Hoshi, German was a w holly strange tongue, 
but the rest all understood what they were speaking 
of, and felt very angry about it. They explained 
o Mr. Hoshi all they said about them as well as 
tabout him. Mr. Hoshi, filled with rage and mad- 
ness, sprung to his feet ; and taking up his umbrella. 
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he quickly advanced toward the Austrian noble and 
dealt him a hard blow right in the fiice. He 
expected a " scrap " with the Austrian, but much 
to his surprise, he stretched out his arms, apologizing 
again and again. "Pardon me, pardon mei" 
cried out the Austrian, tremblingly, " I am wrong. 
The &ult is on my side entirely. Forgive me, 
and let me go." Mr. Hoshi did not have 
the heart to deal another blow to the Austrian, 
who, accompanied by his awe-stricken sweetheart, 
went Qttt with stealthy steps, his chin drooping on 
his bosom. Doubtless, the Austrian was in fear 
that newspaper r^>orter5 would find out his real 
name, in case he fought with the man whom he 
had piovol^ed to frenzy. Nevertheless, it came out 
in the Berlin ^ papers, which praised, more or 
less, the manly condact of the future ''Bo«s of 
Tokyo." 
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DAMAGE FOR GOLDEN HAIR. 

<( There is no rose witbout thorns.* 

Years ago, Marquis , escorted by a dozen 

gendemen, took a tour around the world, and 
came to Paris where they had stayed for a con- 
siderable time. One lovely evening when his 
thoughts lightly turned to love, a French actress 
was introduced to the Marquis, who was so 
enchanted by her beauty, that he wished that he 
could say a little in French, so that he might 
please her with compliments on her agreeable and 
charming manner. "Well," he said to himself, 
'* if I can not please her with sweet French words, 
I can do one thing that would cause her to laugh, 
or to cry." Serecdy, he lighted a match and burnt 
a few golden hairs out of the waving mass that 
crowned her beauty. " Oh stop I " cried out the 
young lady, " How on earth do you dare to injure 
my good looks ? " She left him, hurling behind 
her bitter words. Frightened at her violent anger, 
the Marquis went away, hoping that all would end 
well. But, no ! The actfess, when she found out 
that the Marquis was a State Minister of Japan, 
brought a law-suit against him, demanding 100,000 
francs for damage to a few golden hairs. Just think 
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of it I The then Minister of French Foreign 
Affairs, being informed of the case, tried the best 
he could to settle the difficulty privately between 
the parties. The consequence of this remarkable 
trouble was that the actress received some 20,000 
francs for her claim. 



A beautiful form is better a beautiful face, 
and a beautiful behavior is better than a 
beautiful form; as it gives higher pleasure 
than statues or pictures  it is the finest 

art. — Emefson. 
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ODD BOOTS. 

** Evil news rides £Eist, while good 
news baits." — Milton. 

Next comes another " practical joker," one of 
the members of the escort to the Marquis, whose 
shameful story was just told in the foregoing 
chapter. The train bound for Paris, carrying the 
whole party of the Marquis, was running at full 
speed. The joker drank beer to excess before he 
took the train. And as Nature's call troubled him 
so much, he wished that he were a Korean, for it 
is customary with the natives of the " Land of the 
Morning Gilm " to carry their own private cham- 
bers on their journeys. At any rate, when the 
train arrived in Paris/ his boots were found out 
of their proper shape. News of the party's visit 
tQ Pkris reached the Capital beforehand. Accord- 
ingly, the^e was a great crowd at the station. On 
the next morning, there appeared in one of the 
Parisian papars an illustration with the following 
words : " The Japanese Minister of the Navy, seen 
in his boots, one being larger than the other.'' 
This news spread rapidly. < Whenever they had a 
chance, the Parisians first looked for curiosity's sake 
at his boots rather than at his &ce» 
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w. c. 

** Ken are but children of a larger 
growtli."--Byron. 

While attending, as a medical student, the 
Heidelberg University, Dr. K had an oppor- 
tunity to learn a lesson in the W, C. of a certain 
iiOtel. Being unfamiliar with western customs, he 
stopped a young lady, one of the guests, in the 
hall-way and asked her to take him to the privy. 
Blushing at his inquiry and feeling quite insulted 
the young lady walked off rapidly. 



He— •*Do you object for dgars?" 
Sflie — "Never, unless they are irgated," 
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JAPANESE OR JAVANESE? 

<< Blood is thicker than water.'' 

The International Conference of Physicians was 
held in Berlin in 1889. Japan was represented in 

the person of Dr.- K . The members of the 

Conference were composed of femous men of the 
medical science in Europe and America. As Dr. 

K looked around the Hall, he saw a dark 

complexioned gentleman among the members ; and 
thinking that he might have hailed from Java, 
he wished to shake hands with the doctor — the 
only representative from a semi-civilized country 
in the glorious International Congress of physicians. 

Approaching him. Dr. K politely asked him 

in German : " When, may I ask, did you leave 
your country ? " To his sweet surprise. Dr. 

K 's inquiry was quickly responded to in the 

Japanese language : *' Bokuwa to-kara kochirae 
kite imasu "— ( I have been here for a long time.) 
The dark complexioned doctor was no other than 
Dr. J. K., who was also pleased to meet and chat 
with a fellow country-man in a strange land. 
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HINDOO 1 

Quite a similar story is told of Dr. S , thft 

ounder of the Nagoya Hospital for Women and 

Children. Dr. S is extremely dark, and the 

nickname "Dark" has been applied to him by 
his friends. While on board of a steamer bound 
for Europe he was taken for a Hindoo. There 
were on board a few French children who used 
to call him : " Hindoo I Hindoo ! " This was 
not very pleasant for him^ and his Japanese friends 
sympathized with him for the mistake. 



A £inner said to an idle yoath, 
who boasted his ancient family : 
•*So much the worse for you, fat 
it is said, <the older the seed the 
worse the crop.'"' 
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TAKE US BACK TO OUR HOTEL. 

'* Misery loves company." 

Vis-Count Nobuyoshi Kaida, on his tour around 
the world, visited Vienna, the Capital of Austria. 
The late Mr. Sakura Maruyama was his travelling 
companion. It was night when they arrived there. 
A night was spent pleasantly in a certain hoteL 
Refreshed by a good rest, they walked out with 
sprightly steps to feast their eyes upon the beautiful 
sights of the city. Strolling about the streets, the 
two strangers had lost themselves, neither* of them 
remembering even the name of the hotel. The 
worst part of it was that neither of them could 
speak the Austrian language. They made up theii 
minds, therefore, to walk on and on in every 
direction, until a chance would take them back 
to their hotel. By and by, the sun was setting 
lower and lower ; the evening shades were slowly 
gathering around. But the two strangers were still 
wandering about in vain. Night came on. The 
hotel, toward which they had been walking steadily, 
was still out of sight. Hour after hour had passed 
away. Cocks began to crow, but they were not 
any nearer to the hotel. The morning light whiten- 
ed the sky. The sun rose. The beautiful city. 
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stretching out in the flood of day-light, seemed to 
pity them. They were tired to death. They felt 
hargry, too. Entering a restaurant, each had a 
hearty breakfast. Once more, the two strangers 
were out upon the street. By noon, they were still 
trudging along. The sun began to set again. How 
exhausted they were ! How perplexed they were 1 
And yet, far from unwavering in their determination 
they were still on foot, hugging to their bosoms the 
noble thought, " ma, gaman-shiro, shinshyu danji- 
ja" — (keep up your courage, as you are a man 
from the " Land of Gods." ) Finally, it happened 
that they met a Japanese, of whom they asked 
about their hotel. " What is your name ? " said 
the man. " My name ? " responded one of the 
weary travellers, "My name is Kaida. This is 
Mr. Maruyama." " So ? " said the man, laughing- 
ly, " some one has told me that Mr. Kaida is 
stopping over in that hotel yonder. I know that 
must be your hotel. I shall be glad to accompany 
you there." Reaching the hotel, they found, to 
their great regret, that they had passed it by many 
times since the day before. 
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SEATED ON CHAIRS IN TAILOR 
FASHION. 

 

'^When 70U are in Borne, do as 
tbid Bomana do." 

White in berlin, the late Mr. M used to sit 

late talking with Mr. K about current topics 

of the day. Often they talked away a whole night 
ov«r beer bottles. One sultry summer ieirternoon 
they indulged themselves in drinking beer in their 

own room. Mr. M suggested to his companion 

that it would be more comfortable to sit in Japanesi^ 
^hioh than in the western way. Removing his 

shoes and drawers, Mr. M sat on the chair 

like a Turk. His companion followed his example, 
and also sat on the chmr. Satisfied with more 
home-like ease and comfort, they discussed chefer- 
fully various interesting questions of the times. 
Suddenly, there was a knock at the door. It Was 
the landlady. No sooner had she gone away 
without saying a word^ than she opened the door 
and saw them on the chairs^ It was the isight of 
them that made the lady run away 1 
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PRECIOUS WAIST-CLOTH. 

*' Anticipation is better than realization.'' 

Some eleven years have clasped since this story 

took place in Berlin. Baron I boarded at a 

certain hotel. The daughter of the landlady was 
kind and attentive. On one occasion, she came 
up and asked the Baron if he had any soiled 
cl )ihes to be sent to laundry. The Baron opened 
his valise and took out several clothes, which she 
counted one by one to avoid any mistake after- 
wards. There was a long piece of cotton cloth 
which she had never seen before in her life, and 
she asked him what it was for and what the name 
of it was. The Baron thought it too rude to speak 
of any article that belonged below the stomach in 
the presence of ladies. " Well," answered the 
Baron, shyly, " that is called * genji-no-shirahata,' 
namely the white banner of Genji; and that is used 
for a napkin. Tlij.se strings? Yes, they are, you 
know, tied round the njeck." His witty answer 
had thus saved him from the trouble of explaining 
the truth that it was the " etchu f — —," After a 
few days it happened to be the Baron's birthday, 
when his Japanese friends ^ere going to dine with 
him. A number of guests came to congratulate 
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him on that day. Every one, when the dinner 
was ready, sat at the table, the Baron, the host, 
being seated at its head. In front of him, however, 
the Baron was encountered with a strange napkin. 
Picking it up, he discovered it the " white flag of 
Genji," sent to the laundry through the daughter 
of the house. " Ah ! " said he, turning to her who 
stood near him. " this won't do. I shall be obliged 
with another napkin." " But, Baron." spoke out 
the young lady, "this is your birth-day, and I 
thought you may be more pleased with your 
Japanese napkin ; so, I sent word to have it washed 
before the others. That is why it is here." In 
the mean time, his guests began to laugh. The 
Baron, trying to silence them, explained in Japan- 
ese all about the story, " Gentlemen," he said, 
" you will please pity me rather than laugh at me, 
and don't feel disgusted as you see me now put 

on my ' etchu f ,' in your presence." His 

explanatory speech set his guests laughing heartily 
which shook the whole room. " On the contrary, 
Baron," responded one of the guests, " we thank 
you from the bottom of our hearts for an exceeding- 
ly amusing comic performance, so to speak, with 
which you have thus entertained us." 

After a few days, the Baron left Berlin, as his 
medical investigation? were finished there, and 
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travelled away from one city to another, when, 
at a certain hotel, he was surprised to receive a 
package from the far-off Berlin The sender was 
a certain German nobleman residing in Berlin. 
The package was forwarded by a Japanese student, 
and it was wrapped up very carefully. " Now," 
said he to himself, as he was about to open it, 
expecting to sea a nice gift contained in it, " what 
will it be, since the package itself is so carefully 
wrapped up ! The contents must be very fine. 
How kind was that nobleman to have remembered 
me in this way I" The joy of his anticipadon, 
however, did not last long, for, removing the cover 

from the box, he found what do you suppose ? 

that white banner of Genji ! The accompany- 
ing note runs : 

"To Baron I , 



Permit me to present you as 
a token of my best compliments the most precious 
Japanese napkin. 

^ Yours ever gratefully, 

A Friend." 
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WATERFALL VIEW. 

*' The hands, the faculty of universal 
language."— Quintilian. 

Marquis O , without being accompanied by 

any Japanese who could speak French, had an 
afternoon drive through the Gay City of Paris. 
He wished to see the famous waterfall in one of 
the Parks. But he could not tell to his drivei 
what he wanted, except by his gestures, together 
with an imitation of the thundering noise of the 
waterfall. Pie stopped the driver, and showed him 
the movement of his hands and arms, waving them 
up and down ; at the same time, producing the 
sound, " Shah I shah ! Shah-shah-shah ! ! ! " Then 
he added the word " Park," repeating it once or 
twice. The driver understood ; and immediately, 
the Marquis was taken to the Park, where he had 
a splendid view of the waterfall. 



When I don't know how to spell a word I 
always draw a line under it, and if it is spelled 
wrong it passes for a very good joke, and if it is 
spelled right it doesn't matter. 
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POCK-MARKED FACE OF JAPANESE. 

** Every thing depends en opinion." 

Baron H , officer of the Imperial House- 

hokl, went to Paris, as one of the members who 

composed the escort to Marquis O , the then 

Minister of the Japanese Army. The Baron paid 
a visit to a certain French scientist who had visited 
Japan some years before, and whose works on 
vaccination made his name familiar to the world 
of medicine. The French doctor showed to the 
Baron his recently published book on the same 
subject. As the Baron turned over page after page 
with much admiration, his eyes were suddenly 
attracted by the speaking likeness of Marquis 
O . Below the picture, he noticed the follow- 
ing words : " Japanese face with pock-marks, 
brought about through non - vaccination.'' The 
French doctor presented the book to the Baron, 
who, however, politely refused to accept it, lest 

it might displease Marquis O , had his eyes 

rested on it, for, according to the Japanese way 
of thinking, it is not courteous to use the face of 
a distinguished person for such an illustration as 
that. 
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AKING PICTURES. 

'* Merit never lacks g'ood company." 

Mr. Kubota, one of the greatest living artists of 
Japan, made a visit to America at the time when 
the World's Fair was being held in Chicago. One 
day he had to go into the country, and came to 
a certain station at the hour he promised his friend 
to meet him there. But the train had just started 
when he arrived. It carried his friend away ! He 
looked despairingly at the curiing smoke which 
was floating in the air. His friend on whoni he 
had depended to express his thoughts as well as to 
listen to other's had now gone, leaving him alone 
among strangers. Station porters, looking at him, 
asked in English what train he wished to take. 
Mr. Kubota could not express his thoughts in the 
English tongue, but a happy thought flashed upon 
him, that he could speak through his picture. 

Quickly he drew one there runs a train, issuing 

black smoke, and in one of the cars of the train 
sits a Japanese, with his face looking back out 
of the window ; here stands a Japanese, looking at 
the running train with his longing eyes. Watching 
every detail of the picture," the porter understood 
that the poor fellow had missed the train which 
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carried his friend away. Now he wished to inquire 
about the hooT when the next train would leave 
in the same direction. To express this by a picture 
is a much more difficult task. He drew another 

ptetuie one tX9i% leaving from ^ Station, 

widi a clock haogiog down ; aiK>ther 01^, arriving 
in, with a clock hanging down. Then^ tfie artist 
pointed his finger at those clocks alternately. The 
poner andeistood and took his watch from his 
pocket, and pointed first at the short handle, 
saying, ^'tUs, here"; next at the long handle, 
saying, ''this here." The S^tist understood what 
the poittf meant and catight the next train. 



**Have yoa been fishing?" 

f'Yes.*' 

"pid you catch anything?" 

««0, yes; I didn't get left." 

••What did you catch?" 

•c*!^ 3 o'clock train lor boxnc*' 
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PASSED AS A HUNGARIAN. 

« The beginning is the most powerful 
part of a thing." 

Dr. A , then a medical student, now a pro- 
fessor of the Third Higher Middle School, took a 
third class train from Marseille, France, to Berlin, 
Germany. It was getting dark when the train 
stopped at Strausberg, Prussia. Among the new 
passengers who got on the train, there was a shabby 
old man, who came in and sat in front of the 
student. Looking at the latter wonderingly for 
some time, the old man politely asked him if he 
was the son of Erman. The student whose mind 
was then occupied with something else replied 
unconsciously " yes." The old man, jumping up 
with joy, came close to the student, and began 
to pat him on the head. " You grow wonderfully,'' 
said the old man. " How far are you going to 
ride ? " " Well," spoke the young man thought- 
fully, regretting what he had answered, " I am on 
my way to Heidelberg where I expect to attend 
the University." " University ! " exclaimed the 
old man who was greatly surprised at what the 
young man had told him. " Ycu are a big boy, 
now. Your father must have made a considerable 
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fortune. Else, how could he send you to the 
University ? Is your father well ? " " Thank you 
He is as well as usual, but getting very old." 
"By the way," asked the old man, "do you 
remember who I am ? " "I am sorry to say that 
I don't." " No wonder you don't recognize me. 
you were as small as that (lowering his hand) 
when I lived near your father's in Hungary. I 
was a horse-trader like your father, then." Here, 
the young student from Japan must have felt sorry 
at the thought that he was taken for the son of a 
horse-trader. The old man alighted at Franken- 
berg, where, he told to the young man, he had 
a nice home, at which he would be welcomed at 
any time. The old man's wife was doubtless also 
surprised with the story in regard to the son of 
Erman which he brought home that night. 



Nonsense is the straw that 
ticldes the world over. 
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TAKEN FOR A GIRL. 

" Birds of a feather flock together." 

When he was a student at Strausberg, Dr. A- 

paid a visit to Dr. K , who was also a student 

attending the Wurzburg University. Unfortunately, 

Dr. K was absent when he called. Entering 

into the room, the invader took a seat and waited 
patiently for the occupant to return. Night set in ; 

still Dr. K did not return. In addition to this ill 

luck,'the visitor's purse was quite empty, containing 
only a small sum of money which was not enough 
to secure a return ticket to Strausberg. He began 
to feel hungry. " Sleep," he thought, " would be 
the best thing under the circumstance to forget 
hunger as well as to kill time." Thereupon, the 
visitor lay himself in bed and went to sleep. Dr. 

K , who knew nothing of this, opened the 

door and was astonished to find a man ^t asleep 

in his bed. " Oh 1 " cried out Dr. K , " is 

that you, A l"n/'Yes, I am," replied Dr. 

A , rubbing his eyes, **! felt hungry, but I 

have not with me money enough to go to a 

restaurant." " But," said Dr. K , laughingly, 

" sleep cannot cure it. Rise I Let us go out 
and have something to eat and drink." Then, they 
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w,int to a restaurant where they had enough in 
feasting. By the time they came out of the 

restaurant, it was too late for Dr. A to catch 

the last train back to Strauberg. Accordingly, he 

was obliged to stay over a night with Dr. K . 

The next morning, a German friend of Dr. K ^- 

came in and saw a girl-like form in the bed. 
Embarrassed at the sight, the Gierman friend went 

out hurriedly. Then, a story that Dr. K 

keeps a sweetheart in his room was circulated 
among his German friends, some of whom used 
to " guy " him about it. 



An ignorant at law court 
hearing a judge call a sergeant 
"brother." "Oh," said the man, 

•• they are brothers brothers- 

to-Iaw." 
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MONEY SAVED HIS LIFE. 

** A soft answer turneth away wrath ; but 
grievous words stir up anger." 

Tjt, K was an assistant doctor at one of the 

professors of the Berlin University. One evening 
he was invited to a banquet, where there were 
present eminent physicians of Germany. After 
speeches and toasts were over, all indulged freely 
in eating, drinking, and talking. One of the 
assistant German doctors who was sitting next to 

Dr. K , uttered a few harsh words facing the 

later," look here 1 you have spilt over your beer." 

*' Berabome " cried out Dr. K , angrily, " darega 

koboshitaka shirukai." — (Fool, don't ask me who 
has spilt it ; I don't know.) The German doctor 
was, of course, unable to understand these Japanese 
words, but then they sounded somewhat despicable 
to him. " Yes, yes," insisted the German, " you 
did, you did ; I know you did. Here there is no 
one more rude than you are." "Unu," another 
Japanese word escaped from the lips of the angry 

Japanses, " bureimono-me I " (Rascal 1 How 

dare you say so ?) The next moment, the Japanese 
doctor dealt a blow with all his might on the 
cheek of his insulter, who springing to his feet, 
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was ready to knock his apponent down. At that 
moment, other doctors rushed in between them. 
Then, more than one doctors on the other side 

of the table spoke in favor of Dr. K , stating 

that they saw the German, and not the Japanese, 
spilt the beer. The quarrel was settled by drink- 
ing to the health of both doctors. When the 
victorious Japanese doctor was returning alone 
from the banquet, and came to a cross way, he 
was suddenly surrounded by a dozen young stu- 
dents. " Stop a moment," cried out one of them 

in a harsh tone. " Are you Dr. K who struck 

our elder doctor at the banquet ? If you are, we 
want to revenge right here. Be ready like a man." 
" What can this be," he thought, before he gave 
his answer. " What is best to be done at this 
moment? Shall I fight .^ One against a dozen 
men. Run ? The road is guarded by them. I 
am helpless." After such a thought passed through 
his mind, he became bold and fearless, because 
he thought Death alone could help him and was 
ready to meet it. "Yes," the Japanese doctor 

thus said politely, " I am Dr. K . Here I am, 

gentlemen. You can club me. You can kick 
me. You can knock me down. Yea, more, you 
can kill me. Before you kill me, however, I have 
but one request which you will please carry out 
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for me. I have 200 marcs in my pocket. Afier 
you kill me, with this money, you will kindly 
dispatch a telegram to my home and say that I 
have been killed by you in a most manly way, 
I am here from a fer-oif country There are many 
who are waiting for me return with honor and 
fame. They will be very sorry if they have no 
tidings in regard to my eternal disappearance from 
this earth. This is only my request before the 
lamp of life shall have been extinguished. I have 
nothing more to say. Gentlemen, I am ready." 
When he finished his speech, one of the students 
suggested to the others that, since the Japanese 
doctor had 200 marcs, it would be better for all 
to have a grarid make-up drink. This suggestion 
was unanimously adopted. They shook hands with 
the Japanese doctor. The injured German doctor 
was soon invited and their peace-making drinking 
is said to have lasted until the gray Streaks in the 
sky gradually swallowed up th2 darkness of night. 



When a man gets in trouble 
it often takes a rouud sum 
to square matters. 
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TALKS ABOUT VACCINATION. 

** Proof is better than argument." 

In 1890, the Intennational Congress of Physici- 
ans was held in Berlin. Mr. Y , the chief 

doctor of the Japanese Police, who happened to 
be in Vienna, was ordered by the government 
to attend the meeting. The train which he took 
from the Austrian Capital carried a large number 
of prominent physicians and medical professors. 

One of them asked Mr. Y whether or not 

vaccination is practiced in Japan. Mr. Y , 

thus proudly said : — " In Japan, the practice of 
vaccination is universal. Since Siebold's visit to 
Japan the science* of medicine has wonderfully 
advanced in my native country. For the past 30 
years, our government has been making every 
effort to render the art of vaccination practical 
throughout the length and breadth of the Empire. 
No school permits children, unless they are vac- 
cinated. ^ You shall scarcely see a single soul with 
pox-marks at present in Japan." " But," remarked 
one of the listeners, " I saw in one of the cars of 
this train a Japanese with a pox-marked fiice." 
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Mr. Y , however, insisted in saying that the 

roan is not a Japanese. In the meanwhile the train 
reached Berlin, and, behold I the man in question 
turned to be a gennine Japanese. 



Mother — **TaIce off your upper 
garment, dear." 

Boy — « All right ma." And he 
took his cap o7. 
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DANGEROUS SIGNAL 

*' Ignorance of the law excuses no one." 

The train which left Hanover and ran at full 
speed toward Berlin had suddenly stopped. It 
was a dark night Dr. S , one of the pas- 
sengers, looking out of the window, found that the 
place was not a Station. He saw numbers of people, 
including conductor, engeneer, brakemen and other 
working-men, going and coming, waving their 
lamps, the red light of which reflecting that of 
glow-worms. While he was wondering what hap- 
pened, there came the conductor accompanied by 

other men, and asked Dr. S what was the 

trouble with him. " Nothing," replied the Japanese 
calmly, " nothing troubles me." "But," said the 
conductor, "you have pulled the note-signal, 
haven* t you ? " " No, sir," replied the Japanese 
traveller, without knowing what was meant by the 
note-signal. The conductor, then pointed to the 
button, and questioned him. v^ "Ah I "said Dr. 

S , "if this is what you meant, I must say 

that I have pulled it without knowing that it was 
the signal. Simply, I pulled it, because I imagined 
that it might make my seat movable by doing 
so." Then the conductor said to him gravely 
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that this signal is for the use to stop the train in 
case of some extraordinary events, such as robbery, 
murder, etc.; and that any one who pulls it play- 
fully is liable to a fine of |200. Imagine how 
Dr. S-^ — was shocked at such a heavy fine which 
he had to pay. But he pleaded on the grotjnd 
that, owing to the fact that he was a foreigner, 
he did not know that it was the signal, and that 

he had no intention to stop the train. Dr. S 

was lucky, for he was excused from being fined. 



Experience is the father of 

^ wisdom. 
Memory is the mother of 
wisdom. 
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BROKEN MIRROR. 

'* In the looking-glass we see the form, 
in wine the heart." 

One evening, in Paris, Marquis S dined 

with Mr. K at a certain fashionable restaurant. 

While they were chatting over wine cups, there 
came up an elegantly dressed French girl. She 
ims young and hiu Standing before a large 
looking-glass, she was trying to improve her 
looks. All of sudden, a part of the looking- 
glass was broken. It is customary in Paris to 
pay 75 franks in such a case as this. Being 
charged to pay the damage, the girl looked around 
the dining room in the hope that she could find 
jome generous gentleman to let him pay for her. 

Glancing at Marquis S , she approached politely 

and begged him to help her in paying the fine. 
"Yes," said the Marquis, though he knew that 
she was not a decent ^oman, '* your fine shall be 
paid." The girl thanked him a thousand times ; 
and then she asked him to hand over the money, 
so that ^he could go down stairs and pay it 
herself. " Oh I no," replied the Marquis, sternly, 
" I will not give you in cash. I will pay it myself. 
Suppose, I g^ve money to your hand, you shall 
make a bargain — ^you pay 30 or 40 fiunks only. 
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the rest you keep in your pocket. Such a trick 
is too old, my girl." "It you doubt me," said 
the girl, " I shall not ask it. But may I ask your 
favor once more ? Now, I wish you will be so kind 
as to give me that mirror, which, as you see, is 
broken, and you can hardly use it yourself! Once 
the damage is paid, the mirror belongs no longer to 
the proprietor, and you have full right to give it to 
me." " Well," said the Marquis, *' I have right to 
give it to anybody, but I have no right to give it to 
you.' " To me, then," cried out one of the waiters, 
"give it to me, if you please." The Marquis 
shook his head, and said smilingly, " I need it 
myself. See what I can do with it." Iminediately, 
the Marquis broke the mirror - with his cane. 
" Oh I " cried out ahother waiter, feeling his head 
with his hands,' ^' a piece of glass cut my head; 
I wish yoii will jpay me some damage." "Tell 
me," asked the Marquis, " the price of your head. 
Remember, if I pay you damage, your head be- 
longs to me. I shall break it to pieces just as I 
did with this looking-glass." The waiter, covering 
his head with his hands, as if to protect it from 
being crushed, ran swiftly out of the room. Later 
on, this story was published in Parisian newspapers; 
all of which payed compliments to the Marquis. 
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AHER WIFE'S HEALTH. 

** Just prai«6 is only a debt, but 
flattery ii a pxeBent." 

Col<mel 8  «"  was sent to G«rimuay to stady 
Kftr military Bystem. He was permitted to serve 
in (H)e of the regiments of the King of Wartembeiig. 
At his departure from B^lin, his Japeiiese friends 
advised him to be always polite and obliging to 
ladies, and in case of meeting a gentleman whom 
he wishes to please, he was suggested never to 
fojf^et to inquire about his wife's hedth. One d^y 
he happened to me^ on the street the Commander 
of the regiment to which he belonged. The 
CommsMuler was walking along the other sidectf 
the street. The Colonel salu$e4 him by mising 
his hand. The Commander saluted back to him 
politely. Thereupon, the Colonel asked him about 
his wife's heal^, but the Commander seemed to 
S|ii to catch his words. Again, the Colonel asked 
him loudly : ^< bow is your wife, Commander ? '' 
Embarrassed at this abrupt inquiry, the Com* 
maader went off hastily without answering. Now 
came a moce important day with faim-^the day of 
presenting himself to the King. " Colonel S " 
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addressed the King in a most gracious manner, 
** I have often heard of you. I am pleased to 
have met you.*' Approaching to the Colonel, the 
King gave him a warm grasp of hand. The 
Colonel solemnly expressed his gratefulness for 
having been granted the honor of presenting 
himself to the King, and then asked : " How is 
the Queen's health ? '' 



A vUtttCHis woman Is 

a crown 

to her husband. 
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GREAT BUHER EATER. 

^lajor-General F was in Berlin as a military 

attache to the Japanese Legation. On one occasion, 
he was invited to dine in the Court. A group of 
the military attaclues of all nations was already 
in the room, into which he was ushered. It was 
an extremely hot summer, and the torrid heat of 
the day made him so thirsty that he at once wished 
to have a dish of ice-cream. On the tastefully 
decorated table, there was a glass plate with yellow- 
ish substance. He took it for ice-cream, and 
helped himself to it, getting a few tea-spoon fulls 
in his own dish. Conveying a spoon full of it to 
his mouth, he discovered that it was not ice-cream. 
It was butter ! But he considered it too rude to put 
it out, and he swallowed it down. Afterwards, this 
story was known to other gentlemen ; and when- 
ever he was invited to a dinner, his friends used 

to say tantalizingly : " Mr, F , here is butter. 

Help yourself to it as much as you like.' 
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lie wlio has once burnt his 
mouth always blows his soup. 
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TREATED AS LADY. 

**lToo much wisdom is folly.** 

Mr. M , Japanese Minister to Belgium, was 

once in Lyons, representing the Kansai Trading 
Co. He was regarded as one of the best autho- 
rities on French ettiquette. Invited to an evening 
party, he went there in the full Japanese costume. 
As he reached the front door of the house, where 
the party was held, one of the entertaining com- 
mittees led him to a dressing room where, to his 

surprise, ladies were crowded. Mr. M asked 

the usher if it was Ladies' Room. " Yes," answered 
the usher, "please, walk in." But a moment 
later, the ushep discovered his mistake, and Mr. 

M—  was duly ushered to Gents' Dressing 

Room. 



The gown is hers who wears 
it. 

Tbe world .s liis who enjoys 
it. 
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FRIED EEL. 

** The proof of the puddingy la in the eating'." 

Mr. S. I., a son of the President of Ladies' 
Normal School, Tokyo, was once staying as a 
book-'keeper in the Lyon Branch of the Yokohama 
Specie Bank, in Lyon, France, whence he was 
afterward transfered to the London Branch of the 
same Bank. There were four Japanese young men 
in London with whom he agreed to have a Japanese 
dinner once a week. Now, the proper way to fry 
eels was entirely unknown to Londoners. They 
usually cut them without removing bones, and 
then fry them ; so that eels taste undelicious. To 
the Japanese, the " miso " and soy of the best kind 
smell sweet, and they are indispensable in their 
daily cooking. On the other hand, the West^mew 
turn away the nose from the pecurial smell of 
the " miso " and soy. Naturally, the smell of the 
fried eels is offensive to them, especially when 
they are on fire. 

But to proceed with our story. Mr. S. I. and 
his friends used to fry eels in Japanese style in 
one of the rooms which they rented. All oc- 
cupants of other rooms began to complain about 
the stink which undoubtedly reminded them of 
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that in the place of cremation. Accordingly, they 
fonned a "strike," so to speak, demanding an 
alternative answer from the landlord, either to drive 
out all Japanese roomers, or to allow them to 
jstay where they are without paying rent. ITie 
landlord told them that it would be too crud 
to drive the Japanese out of his house without 
giving due notice, and that the best way he could 
think of would be that he shall never allow the 
Japanese to make the offensive smell in the room 
in future. If, however, they continue to make 
the smell just as the same as in the past, then, 
they shall be driven out without mercy. Now, the 
landlord came up to Mr. S. I. and told him about 
the case and requested him not to make that 
pecurial smell, ^Nevertheless, on the part of the 
Japanese the warning had no effect, for they 
concluded that the principal reason why these 
Londoners object to fried eels is because they have 
not tested them properly, atid that if the landlord 
had once tasted what they might serve him, he 
would surely be converted and become an eel-eater. 
After a few days, they prepared eels, and fried 
them outside the window, so as to prevent the strorig 
smell from penetrating into other rooms. When 
the eels were properly fried, they were cooled, till 
they had lost the fresh smell of the Japanese soy. 
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The landlord, who was presented by the Japanese 
a dish prepared in the Japanese style, tasted it and 
expressed how he liked it, and asked the name 
of the dish. Mr. S. I. simply answered that it was 
called the " kabayaki " avoiding to use the words 
"fried eel" in English. He said further more 
that his friends shall have another Japanese din- 
ner next week and he shall be welcomed to 
partake with them the dishes of the " kabayaki," 
ii" he likes it. The landlord accepted the 
invitation with many thanks. When the day 
came round, they became bold, frying their eels 
in the room. The landlord came up and smelled 
a strange stink, the same kind ot the stink which 
other roomers objected to. " Why," said the land- 
lord, as he opened the door, " do you make such an 
offensive smell again .^" "Because" cried out one 
of the eel eaters, " we are preparing the " kabayaki " 
for you. Don't be afraid. Come in, sir." They 
finally succeeded to induce him to take a seat and 
eat a few dishes of the "kabayaki," which were 
nice and warm. Here, the story ends with ths 
conversion of the landlord who became one of the 
stanchest members of the Kabayaki party in London. 
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MISS SHIHODA'S DISAPPOINTMENT 

*^ Hear the other side." 

Miss Uta Shimoda, suprintendent of the Schcoi 
of Peeresses, on her journey to Europe, happened 
to become acquainted with Sir C. D., an English 
editor, auther, and statesman on board a steamer 
bound for Europe. Miss Shimoda's trip was to 
investigate educational conditions in England. She 
had often heard the fame of the Englishman at 
home, but as to his immoral conduct she knew 
nothing about. Thinking that any introduction 
given by such a prominent man would open the way 
for her to call upon -famous men and women of 
England, she asked his permission to allow her to 
make a call at his home in London. She was assur- 
ed by him that she shall be warmly welcomed at his 
home at any time. Arriving in London, she ordered 

a carriage at her hotel to take her to Sir D 's. 

The carriage was soon at the door and she was about 
to drive out, when the landlady interrupted her, 
whispering her that she would have a confidential 
talk with her for a moment ~/ " If I mistake not," 
said the landlady, who led Miss Shimoda to a 
parlor there was i on ' besides themselves, " you 
are going to visit Sir D , are you not ? " " Yes, 
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I am." " Do you know him well ? " " No, but 
I know he is a gentleman of coltiBe. I made 
acquaintance with him, while crossing the ocean." 
Seeing that the Japanese lady did not know much 
about bim, the landlady told her oi his spoiled 
name. <'I fear/' said the landlady, "if society 
which ettends no welcome to thai g^itleman 
learns of yout visit to him, you, too, riiall not 
be welcomed by the London society." Thereupon, 
the intended visit of Miss 2%imoda was thrown 
to the wind. 



■MA* 



MiSn make the laws, 
women make morals. 
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WALKING IN NATIVE COSTUriE. 

** Self-respect is the noblest garment with 
which a man may clothe him&elf." 

Dr. Chiujiro Sasaki, while attending one of the 
German Universities, used to appear on the struts 
in the Japanese costume. One day, as he walked 
along proudly^ wearing the ^^ haori" with large 
family crests, two in front and three on back, an 
old-fashioned German, looked at the Japanese with 
admiration, and made the following remarks upon 
the costume : — It is artistic and beautiful, but 
I don't understand why the * haori * has so many 
round holes, showing out the white shirt worn 
under." 



A wise man reflects before he 
speaks; a fool speaks, and then 
reflects on what he has uttered. 
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ORDER MISTAKEN. 

When Mr. T was in Paris, he went to a 

restaurant with his friend. They were first served 
with soup which, tasted so excellent that it made 

Mr. T order for the second. His order was 

given in German and was confounded with a 
French word which meant entirely a diflferent 
thing. 



Mr. Wayback (at hotel) — « What's that^ 
lemonade ? " 

Waiter — " Finger-bowl, sir." 

«« What's it for?" 

"To wash your fingers after eating, 
you know." 

"You arc impudent; I don't eat with 
my fingers. If I do come fix)m the 
country, I eat with my knife and fork 
same as other folks." 
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KNOCKING AT DOOR. 

When he was in Berlin, Prof. M was often 

advised by his Japanese friends ihat it is impolite 
to open the door of any room without first knock-r 
ing at it. On one occasion, he wished to see 
a German who was boarding in the same house. 
Coming to the door, he gave many knocks. But 
there was no answer. Afterward he found out 
that the occupant was absent. Another story may 
be told here in this connection. While he was 
in W. C, he heard several knocks. As he 
thought some one was knocking at the door of 
his own room, he cried out loudly, forgetting 
where he was ] " Come in, come in ! " 



"You are an anatomist?" 
" What makes yon think so ? " 
"Because you can give us 
the inside information." 
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ROPE-DANCER. 

Dr. Kato, while at Breslau, went to a men's 
furnishing store to purchase a shirt " Oh I " ex- 
clained the propietor, extending his hand toward 
.him, "Glad to see you again. Please, come 
up-stairs." Being politely urged, Dr. Kato went 
up and was treated with hot coffee, biscuits, etc. 
Then, the proprietor began to pay high compli- 
ments to the skill of Japanese rope dancing. " And, 
to-morrow," said the proprietor, **will be your 
first show. There is no doubt to draw a big 
crowd." "What are you talking about?" said 
Dr. Kato. ** You take me for a rope-dancer. But 
I am not. I am a student." The proprietor 
apologized him, explaining that to him all Japanese 
seem to have nearly the same looking hce. 



A bad wound may be 
cured,, bad repute kills. 
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FELL OFF BED. 

^'By falling: we learn to go safely." 
When he was a student at Berlin, Dr. I- 



was so restless in his sleep that he often fell off 
the bed. But lucky enough ; he was not injured 
by his frequent falls. One mid-night, he suddenly 
awoke. He searched about his pillow, but in vain ; 
sheets, blanket, even the bed itself had gone. 
Behold I he found himself under the bed. 



A certain lodging house was very much 
annoyed by bed-bugs. A gentleman, who slept 
there one night, told the landlady so in the 
morning, when she said, "No, sir, we haven't 
a single bug in the house." "That's true, 
madam, they are all married, and have large 
families, too." 
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INVITING TO OPERA. 

"The mirror is no flatterer." 

Mr. H was once a secretary in the Japanese 

Legation at Washington. One evening he was 
invited to a party where he made an acquaintance 
with a young lady whose praize for the beautiful 
scenery of Japan and the charming manners and 
customs of the Japanese led him to fancy that 
she loved Japan and the Japanese, and that her 
gracious smiles upon him meant something partic- 
ularly sweet. He ventured to ask the young lady if 
she would like to go with him to an Opera. ** How 
delightful ! " said she ' * I shall be glad to be 
accompanied there." Then, a certain date was 
appointed and his invitation was accepted. On the 
long-wished-for day, he called the young lady 
by a carriage which had a seat for two. Walking 
into the parlor, he was greeted by the young lady's 
aunt, who thanked him for his kindness of 
accompanying her also. He tried to excuse him- 
self, but the old lady insisted in saying that it 
is not a nice way for an unmarried lady to go 
with a young man without being accompanied by 
some other person. Sy this time, he saw that he 
was hopeless. The carriage at the door was too 
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small for three persons. If he had to call a larger 
carriage, it would cost him more. He sent his 
earriage back, and proposed to walk on foot The 
ladies accepted his proposition reluctantly. He 
felt unpleasant. They felt so, too. The evening 

was spent disagreeably. The next day, Mr. H 

told his unhappy experience to his Japanese friend 
who advised him as follows : " These young 
women whom they call * society ladies ' are • 
generally conquettes. Don't trust them. Never- 
theless, in your case, I should say that the fault 
was entirely on your side. You ought first to 
look into a mirror before you began to flatter 
yourself." 



Mr. Admirer — ** Does your sister 
paint from nature ? " 

Horrid Brother — "No, sir; she 
paints from a looking-glass." 
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COSTLY STRAWBERRIES. 

** Xxperience is the best of school-masten ; 
only the school-fees are heavy." 

It WTis in the cold month of January when Mr. 

T , a member of the Privy Council, dined at 

one of the fashionable restaurants in Paris. He went 
there with his interpreter. The waiter brought 
to each of them a basket which contained thiee 

large strawberries. Mr. T , looking at the 

strawerries, raised his hand to the waiter and moved 
it twice. The waiter understood what he wanted by 
moving his fingers and brought five strawberries 

more. " Only five," said Mr. T , in Japanese. 

q" I want more." Again, raising his hand, he 
waved it twice. The waiter brought him five 
strawberries. By this time, Mr. T got impa- 
tient He raised both hands and waved them. 
The waiter brought him ten strawberries. Mr. T — 
seemed pretty well satisfied and said to his inter- 
preter that the best way to eat strawberries is to put 
them together in a cup with sugar and milk. '* If 

*I " said Mr. T , " eat strawberries, one by one 

I don't feel that I am eating at all." When he and 

his interpreter finished their dinners the bill was 

rought up. The total sum of it ran up to a 
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little over 210 franks 1 He requested his interpreter 
to read it over carefully. ' ' 2 franks for two plaies 
of soup." "That's all right." "3 franks for 
steaks." "That's reasonable." "84 franks for 
strawberries." "What? 84 franks for strawber- 
ries ! " «' Yes, sir " replied his interpreter, ** straw- 
berries are very expensive by this time of the 
year. 3 franks for one dish, but you ordered 26 
dishes ; adding two dishes first brought up, alto- 
gether they make 28 dishes — that is to say, 83 
franks for 28 dishes. I don't think the price is 

unreasonable." "But," whispered Mr. T ', 

"if you pay 3 sen in Japan, you could get a 
box-full of strawberries." "I know it very well, 
sir," said the the interpreter, quietly, "but in 
Paris, strawberries are as cheap as in Japan, if you 
buy them in the season. This is January, and 
strawberries are rare, very rare ; that is the reason 
they bring such a high price. Waiters here seem 
to look at you with admiration. But, sir, if they 
find out what you are complaining about, their 
admiration might turn to ridicule." Thereupon, 

Mr. T paid his bill cheerfully, and went out 

" Dear me I " said he : " How foolish I was I 
I shall never eat strawberries in Paris." 
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CHAMPION OF DRINKERS. 

** Good wine makes good blood." 

When the late Lieutenant K. Hijikata graduated 
one of the German Military Schools, he was 
appointed to station in Breslau as SubTLieutenant 
of artillery. One evening the Lieutenant had a 
party to which he invited his German military 
friends. There were two Japanese medical students 
in town, one being Dr. Kato, the other, Dr. Yoshi- 
malsu; they were also invited by him. As to 
Dr. Yoshimatsu, he was known as the strongest 
drinker among Japanese doctors. Seated face 
to face with German military officers, Dr. Yoshi- 
matsu challenged each of them to drink for 
Championship. Cup after cup was emptied, 
still Dr. Yoshimatsu was as strong as ever. 
When he drank beer, the quantity of which was 
almost equal to 38 large Kirin beer bottles, 
every one of them looked at him with astomsh-i 
ment. All who were present amazed to see him 
drink so much that they declared in one voice that 
Dr. Yoshimatsu was the champion of drinkers. 
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I AH A JEW. 

" There is no trusting to appearances." 

Mr. Kiujiro Hachinoe, once the manager o! 
the N. Y. branch store of the Kiritsu-Shoko-Kaisha, 
was travelling by train on his business trip. There 
were two drummers seated near him. They began 
to dispute about his nationality — whether or not he 
was a Japanese or an American Indian. They 
finally bet $5.00 on him, and then they came up 
to him and politely asked him about his national- 
ity. Mr. Hachinoe, who was amusing himself in 
listening to their talk, from which he knew that 
they were Jewish drummers, replied in a sarcastic 
way : . '* I am neither a Japanese, nor an Indian. 
I am a Jew^ This set passsngers in the car to 
a hearty laughter, driving the two drummers back 
to their seats, where they remained in silence. 
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EXPENSIVE CARRIAGE FARE. 

** Experience is the fool's master, 
reason the wioe man's.'' 

Dr. K , and Dr. I on their way to Ger- 
many, went ashore at Shingapore, Ceylon, and other 
ports where the steamer stopped for some hours. 
Each time they drove out in carriage, the fare was 
so dear, that they began to think how expensive it 
would be in France, for it has been said the higher 
civilized the more expensive. The day on which 
they reached Marseille was the first day to the 
citizens of the city to welcome President Carnot 
since his inangulation, and people from all 
directions poured into the City like a flood. 
Concequently, all hotels were so crowded that the 
two orientals could hardly find a suitable place to 
stay a night over. Fortunately, there was one hotel 
which had a best room unoccupied. The charge 
was 40 franks per night. As they could not 
pass a whole night out in the streets, they were 
obliged to engage the room regardless of the 
cost. Carriage was asked to take their valises 
up to the hotel, but they refused, fearing that the 
charge must be extremely high. Carrying their 
heavy valises, they walked on through crowded 
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streets. Carriage fares in Marseille, however, are 
cheap enough — only 5 cents within the city. Had 
they known this, they would not have allowed 
themselves to be laughed at by carrying their 
valises. 



She (at the depot) — It must be awfully 
hard for those poor foreigners who come 
to this country to find themselves strangers 
in a strange land. 

He — Oh! they don't mind that! You 
see they are used to it, having been bom 
and raised in foreign lands. 
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FAILED TO AMUSE LISTENERS. 

** Some men are like phonographs ; they talk 
a great deal, but never say anything original." 

Mr. I , now a banker in Osaka, went 

abroad with Mr. K. Masuda ; both visited Mr. G , 

an Austrian gentleman, acting as the Japanese Con- 
sul at Triest, Austria. They were warmly welcomed 

by Mr. G whose son had once visited Japan. 

"My son," said Mr. G , "is now in Berlin, 

engaging in business. When my son visited your 
country, there was no train, and he was obliged 
to travel through Tokaido by his carriage which 
he had brought over with him to Japan. I have 
to see him on business, and shall be glad to 
accompany you there, as I believe that my son 
will be doubly glad to have met you." At this 
kind suggestion, they agreed with him and went 

to Berlin together. Mn G 's son entertained 

Japanese guests with an elegant dinner, to which 
Minister Saionji was also invited. To amuse the 

kind host, Mr. I commenced to tell a little 

story: "Some Japanese can speak a foreign 
tongue tolerably well, but their accent, modula- 
tion, etc. are not natural. It is in the same way 
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that some of the Europeans in Japan speak the 
Japanese language pretty well, but their Japanese 
sounds to us very strange. I remember a certain 
European gentleman who had a most ridiculous 

experience in Japan " Here, Mr. Masuda 

pulled the coat's tail of the speaker, so that he 
would change his subject, for as he knew that 
the so-called * ' European gentleman " was no other 

than the host himself. Mr. I , however, took 

it as sign of appreciation, and he proceeded his 
story. Mr. Masuda pulled his coat s tail again, but 
the speaker went on to finish the story. '* Oi 
yose" cried out Mr. Masuda, in Japanese, *' sorewa 
kokono shijinkoh-no kotodo." — (Stop, I say, you 
are speaking of this host's experience.) He stop- 
ped, of course. Both the host and the speaker 
blushed deeply. 



"How is he as an orator?" 
"He moves his audience." 
«Ha! to tears?" 
"No, out of the house." 
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WAITER. 

** Lowliness is young Ambition's la cdt . - 

Sheakespeaxe, 

Nearly forty years ago, Baron Shibusawa, the 
greatest living financier in Japan, went abroad as 
one of the members who composed the escort to 
Mito Mimbu Tayu. Tailors are numerous in To- 
kyo now-a-days, but at that time there was no tailor 
in the city. Being desirous of wearing an Euro- 
pean suit, the future Baron went to Yokohoma, 
and purchased a second-hand evening dress, which 
was shortened and mended as nicely as possible. 
He wore it proudly and seemed to be happy. 
When the party landed at Hong-Kong and stopped 
at a certain hotel, servants were very polite and 
attentive to all members of the party, except to 
Mr. Shibusawa, for he was the only one in the 
party who wore the evening coat, and was treated 
as a waiter. 



The world is like the buckets m. 
a well, the full one Is soon empty, 
the empty one soon foil. 
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HIS FRIEND, A BEAR I 

** The least hair makes a shadow.'' 

Mr. Shigetaro lidsuka, as a law student, was 
attending the Lyon University. One evening, he 
was invited to attend a masquerade where were 
assembled numbers of persons in disguise — ^some 
representing a bear; some, an elephant; and 
some, a historical personage, such as Napoleon, 
Richelieu, and other preeminent characters. Danc- 
ing, singing and acting came and went, until two 
or three o'clock in the morning, when they were 
all dismissed. They walked back on foot in their 
fancy costumes. While Mr. lidsuka was walking 
with his class-mates toward his boarding house, 
his attention was suddenly arrested by a large 
bear lying near the bank of the Seine. He took 
it for granted that his friend, representing the 
animal, was waiting there to frighten him ; and 
approaching, he said, * * Hello'ar, get up. Let us 
go home together." 5o saying, he patted the 
animal on the head. The animal streatched out his 
fore paws, and begsn to groan. The animal turned 
to be a real bcar{ ^Mr. lidsuka and others ran oflf 
as fast as they could. On the following day, he 
was informed that the animal was a real bear who 
had escaped from a show-house hear the bank. 
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THE MOON IN LONDON. 

« The Moon, a chill , and friendless thing*, 
passes and writes her will upon the tide." 

Vis-Count Nagaoka, accompanying Mito Mimbu 
Tayu, went to London. One bright moon-light 
night, he sat alone in contemplation. His valet 
anxiously asked him whac was troubling him. 
" Look," said the Vis-Count, turning to his atten- 
tive valet;, "look at the full moon. I am think- 
ing of the moon. How round I How bright I 
It looks just as the«ame in London as I saw it 
in Japan." 



Miss Brown — Mr, Green, you are very 
quiet this evening. Do say something 
agreeable, 

Mr. Green — I feel all out of sorts, and 
I believe I'll say good-night. 

Miss Brown — There! i knew you 
could say something nice, if" you tried. 
Good-m'ght ! 
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DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MUD 
AND CLOUD. 

<^He who is afraid of askings is ashamed 

of learning:." 

Marquis K was once studying in Vienna, 

whence he took a pleasure trip to Berlin. As 
he could not speak German, he had to employ 
some gestures to order a carriage. The. Marquis 
first spoke in the Austrian language, but failed to 
make the servent understand him. Thereupon, 
riding on a chair as on horse-back, he showed the 
way of driving, saying in Japanese, " hai hai, doh 
doh,"(n^^a^"^o " go on.") The siervant understood 
and uttered a German word which sounded some- 
thing like "doro-suke." Catching the sound, 
the Marquis thought that it must have meant 
"carriage." ** If so," he said to himself, " I shall 
remember it next time." But when the time came, 
he had forgotten it. Recollecting several sounds, 
he finally said, "kumo-suke, hai-hai doh-doh." 
"Doro-suke," said the servant, who, under- 
stood his order. The Marquis, giving a few 
gentle strokes on his knee, langhed, for the 
"kumo" in Japanese means cloud, and the 
'*doro," mud. Hence, difference between the two 
is as great as the cloud and the mud. 
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MARQUIS, A BIRD-SELLER. 

• ** A bird is known by its note, and a man 

by his talk." 

Marquis Y , then Minister of Home Depart- 
ment, visited Paris on his European tour, and 
was entertained by a wealthy French gentleman 
who invited him to his country seat. The Mar- 
quis, to please the host, praised the beauty of 
birds, which had black heads and red bodies. 
The birds were seen hopping and hovering in 
and out the woods in the garden. The Marquis 
exclained in Japanese. ' ' Kireina-torija, domo 
migotona-torija " — (These birds are pretty. How 
pretty they are I) The host was pleased to hear 
the praise and asked the Marquis if does not mind 
to take some of them to Japan. The Marquis 
thanked for the kindess of the host and returned 
to the hotel. On the following day, the Marquis 
was surprised to receive a large cage with some 
thirty birds of the same kind which he praised 
yesterday. ''The Frenchmen," said the Marquis 
to himself, " are easy to believe any flattering. I 
did not mean to have so many birds as these 
when I praised them yesterday. I simply meant 
to please the host I should be more careful 
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how to speak out before these Frenchmen." 
While sailing home, the Marquis was taken for a 
bird-seller ; and the nicknauie, "hird-seller," was 
applied to the Marquis on board. Now some bird- 
shops in Tokyo keep parlots, called the * ' atama 
kuro,** with their black heads. They are said to 
be the offsprings of those birds brought by the 
Marquis from France. 
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CATCHING EELS. 

*• Govern well they appetite." — IXilton. 

Mr. S was in Paris as a student. While 

taking a walk, his attention was arrested by eels 
at a fish shop. He asked about their price which 
was remarkably cheap. He bought some. The 
Bshman put them in a paper bag, and handed 
it over to him. To save a frank and a half 
which he had to pay for a carriage, he took a 
public omunibus which cost him only a cent and 
a half. It is customary to young men in Paris to 
jump on and ofif the omunibus while in motion. 
Coming nearer to his boarding house, Mr. S— 
got off and fell down. The bag was broken, 
letting the eels out He got up quickly and 
tried to catch them. But the oily creatures slipped 
away from his hands. By-standers began to 
langh at him. Taking off his hat he placed eels 
in it as soon as he could take hold of them. 
Returning to his boarding house, he at once 
prepared and fried them. No doubt that he was 
satisfied with his " kabayaki." But what became 
of his, new hat which cost him 25 franks? On 
account of the offensive smell of the eels, oc 
had to throw it away. 
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NO MORE GOLD WATCH. 

** A friend is known in time of need." 

Another funny story about Mr. S . One of 

his greatest desires was to purchase a gold watch. 
That desire was realized when the arrival of his 
ship from home had brought him a nice sum 
of money. The news that he bought a gold watch 
which cost him 150 franks had soon reached all 
his Japanese friends in Paris. Whenever they were 

short of money they came to Mr. S to borrow 

his precious watch to pawn. The watch was 
taken out and in again and again. To be sure^ 
the money lender gained a greal deal of interest 
from the watch. It was, therefore, only name 
that he had a gold watch, but in reality it was 
kept in the pawn shop nearly all the time. At 
last, the gold watch never made its appearance 
again, for one of his friends failed to redeem it. 
The watch had gone forever. Notwithstanding, 

instead of worrying about it, Mr. S used to 

say like a philosopher : * * Now that I feel easy. 
How much troubles have I had ! The cause of 
them was that watch. Those troubles have gone 
with the watch. I am rather glad of it.^* 
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OLD CLOTHES. 

« The clothes make the man." 

Mr. I , a prominent lawyer, was in Paris as 

a student when he was a young man. He heard 
often that to order a new suit to Paris costs a 
good deal of money, so he had brought over 
many clothes with him to Paris. But then they 
did not last forever. He was thinking to order 
a new suit, when one of his friends advised him 
that he could find a cheap suit at a certain second- 
hand clothing store. Accordingly, he went to the 
second-hand clother and bought one which was 
made of fine goods and fitted him quite well. 
He thought it a foolish thing to order a new suit, 
since he could find such a fine suit at low price. 
The next day, he appeared in his class in that 
second-hand suit of which he was rather proud. But, 
his class-mates seemed to langh in their sleeves. 
He felt somewhat uneasy. Looking in the glass, 
he found his face free from ink-spots. "They see 
me," thought he, "in this fine suit in place of 
the old one, that's what made them laugh." On 
the following day, he was laughed at again. 
Then, he called on Mrs. B— — , the mother of 
Prof. B who was employed by the Japanese 
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government and staying in Japan for many years, 
and asked her what was the matter that made 
his class-mates langh at him. The old lady 
kindly told him that the clothes he wore was out 
of style, and that there was no single young man 
in Paris to wear such an old-fashioned coat. She 
said that probably that was the cause to let boys 

laugh at him, A few days afterwards, Mr. I 

purchased another suit, a new and nice one, 
too. Appearing in his new suit in the class, he 
was no longer an object to be laughed at. Since 
then, he has never forgotten the old saying, 
" cheap purchase is money lost." 



ABOVE THEM ALL 

Boy — I am the highest in school. 
Mother — The highest in what? 
I5oy — The highest in height. 
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MARRIAGE WANTED. 

<« liOve is blind." 

Mr. I , now a public prosecutor in the Court 

of Appeal, advertised in Berlin papers, while he 
was attending the University as a law student, 
the follwiong ''marriage wanted": — 

*'A very wealthy, very educated, young and 
handsome gentleman from a foreign country wishes 
to marry a German lady." 

There were a few dozen candidates — one wrote 
about her education ; another her birth ; another 
her personal beauty; another, including her 
photo. Their ways of expression differ from one 
another, but their hopes met in one point — 

marriage ! Mr. S wrote back to each of them 

privately as follows : — 

"On next — day, at about — o'clock, please come 
to — Restaurant in — Park, when you will be met 
with a foreign gentleman with a yellow rose in 
his botton-hole, that gentleman is myself. You 
will also wear yellow roses, so that I can tell that 
you are a sweet candidate." 

The day came. But he went there without 
wearing a yellow rose, for he had no intention 
to marry Irom the beginning, and his advertise- 
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ment was just for '^frolic and fun." Standing 
near the the restaurant he amused himself with 
the presence of ladies, each wearing a bouquet 
of yellow roses. Some old ; some, young ; 
some, stout ; some, slender ; but there was no 
single lady exactly corresponding to every detail 
in letters he received. The ladies were seen going 
in, and out of, the restaurant, all hunting after 
the gentleman with a yellow rose. But no such 
gentleman could be found there. By and by, the 
sun was sinking. They, seemed very much disap- 
pointed, and went away. 



To marry once 8 a 
duty, twice a folly, 
thrice is maducsa^ 
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NOT THE WATER TO WASH WITH. 

<* Ignorance is bliss." 

The following story took place in the Chinese 
Capital. Among many things that make a great 
deal of differences between the Japanese and the 
Chinese customs, one may mention that the 
Chinese, unlike the Japanese, keep near their 
pillows queer-shaped vessels for Nature's call. 
Mr. T of Saitama Prefecture, who had in- 
terest in the Chinese weaving industry, went to 
Hong-Kong, then to Shanghai, after which he 
took a trip to Peking, where he stopped at a 
certain Chinese hotel. As he could not speak 
Chinese, he had much trouble to make the 
Celestials understand him. A night was passed, 
however, in safe, if not in a comfortable manner. 
Rising easily, he wished to gargle after Japanese 
fashion Near the pillow, there stood a vessel, 
containing a little quantity of water, which he 
thought pure enough to wash his mouth wilh. 
In fact, he would have used it, if he had not 
been interrupted in time by a servant-girl who 
immediately sent after an interpreter to explain 
to him that it was not the water to wash with. 
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MOUNTAIN OF BOOKS. 

** Books are yours, within whose silent 

chambers treasure lies preserved from 

age to age " Wordsworth. 

Count Jimei Kaniei, ex-lord of Tsuwano, was 
studying in Berlin for many years. When he 
graduated, he was bound to return home. He 
thought that there could be no better souvenir 
to be taken from Berlin than rare and valuable 
books. One day, he went to a large book 
store and selected many kinds of books, which 
amounted to 30,000 yen. He told the clerk that 
these books should be delivered as promptly as 
possible, and that at the arrival of them he shall 
pay him in cash. The clerk, however, took the 
Count for an ordinary, rather a poor, student, 
as his appearance was far from being trusted 
as a wealthy gentleman. After he had left the 
store, the clerk began to fear that if the books 
at their arrival might not be paid, then what? 
In order to avoid such trouble, the clerk went 
to the Japanese Legation and inquired about 
the character of a gentleman by the name of 
Jimei Kamei. He was informed by the secretary 
of the Legation that the man was no other than 
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Count Kamei, and that he would never put 
off such a payment, for he is a wealthy gentleman. 
Greatly ashamed of his inquiry, the clerk went 
away ; and the concequence of the story was 
that all books were delivered at once to the 
Count, who paid for them promptly. 



There is the literature of knowl- 
edge and there is the literature of 
power. 

The function of the first is to 
teach; the function ot the second 
is to move. 

The first is a rudder ; the second, 
an oar or a sail. 
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ART-DEALER*S FRUSTRATION. 

«« Such is life." 

Mr. H , who was once appointed as the 

chief coramissioner for the Paris Exposition, is 
widely known as a most Parisianized Japanese 
gentleman. Years ago, a peacock-shaped insense- 
burner made by Mr. Chokichi Sudsuki was sold 
to the British Museum at a handsome cost of 

Y. 70,000 at the Paris Exposition. Mr. H 

winked his eyes at the same artist who made 
for him a dozen falcons, silver, gold and bronze. 
The falcons were exhibited at the Word's Fair 

in Chicago. Mr. H had expected that his 

falcons ought to rank as No. i in the list of 
''Sold!" But, to his great disappointment, 
large numbers of art-goods exhibited by other 
Japanese were sold, but not his falcons. Finally, 
the Fair was over. A golden opportunity for 
the falcons to soar away was lost forever. They are 
now kept in his store in Paris. 
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MAGNETIC SEAT. 

*<To travel safely through the world a man 

must have a falcon's eye, an ii.s's ear, 

an ape's face, a merchant's words, 

a camel's back, and a hart's legs." 

Mr. M , an artist of Sakai, Senshii, was in 

Chicago at the time of the World's Fair. One 
summer afternoon, he visited a Park with a few 
of his countrymen. The heat of the day was 
almost suffocating. While rambling about, his 
attention was caught by an inviting black stone 
under the green pine tree which was surrounded 
by a fence. Jumping over the fence, he stepped 
toward the stone in the cool shades, on which he 
sat with comfort. After a while, he wanted to go 
to some other place and was about to rise ; but 
no ! not an inch he could move. With the aid 
of his friends who pulled his arms, he at last 
succeeded to rise from the seat, which though 
it appeared to him to be a stone, was, in reality, 
a pile of cement painted all over in black. Any 
sort of trespass is, indeed, bad enough, isn't it? 



" Ty foieign arts, domestic faults to mend. 
Enlarge my notions and my views extend ; 
The useful science of the world to know, 
Which books can never teach, or pedants show. 
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